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pean nations. Questions of world polities 


no longer be settled without our inti 
mate knowledge and direct participation. 
Indeed it is more than likely that we shall 
be bound up with some, perhaps with all of 


these nations by firm treaties. But whether 


they remain our enemies and rivals, or, as 


we hope, our friends, in either case, the 


need of a much better understanding of 


their national institutions, their national 
aims and their national ideals will be a mat 
ter of much more vital urgency for the 


? 


American people than it has ever been in 
the past. 

The inferenee from this new situation is 
plain. In the future the demand for in 


struction in the modern languages, by) 
which | mean the French, the German and 
the Spanish, is bound to be greater than 
ever before. The fixed place which the 
French and German languages have already 
attained on eultural, scholastic and scien- 
tifie grounds, in our high-school and eol- 
legiate systems will be strengthened for po- 
And Span 


and 


litical and commercial reasons. 


ish for geographical, commercial 
political considerations will find a perma 
nent place in our courses of study, al- 
though I do not believe that that plaee will 
be ultimately nearly so important as the 
present trend toward the study of that 


language would seem to indieate. Sinee 
the days of the Reformation, the English, 
nations have 


the French and the German 


been the leaders in the development of mod- 
ern civilization. Until that fact 
ean be changed and a great renascence of 
of which 


historie 


Spanish culture be acecomplished— 
I can see no great signs as yet-—these three 
civilizations must form the chief objects of 
study in eivilized countries. 

You will I have ventured 


still to inelude German as one of the chief 


observe that 


objects of our study. I am fully aware of 


the extent of the present popular move- 


ment against the teaching of the German 


language which has culminated in the 
elimination of that tongue from the courses 
of study in the sehools of several of out 
larger cities. But a little sober reflectio: 
must cause serious doubt as to the wisdom 
of this 


ean be of no effect 


movement. AS a war measure 


except upon ourselves 


The teaching of German in our high seh 
ean furnish no eomfort nor aid to our 


enemy and its discontinuance will in no 


way affect the outcome of the war. T) 
the not 


which is 


students in schools do form the 


clientele supporting an alleged 


disloyal press. If text-books in that lan 
guage have been used for purposes of Prus 
sian propaganda then such text-books must 
be entirely eliminated and if foreign-born 
teachers in our schools, as has been alleged 


have been using their positions to magnify 


German institutions at the expense of 
American, then such teachers must be 
sternly suppressed. But it seems almost 


needless to reiterate that we are not at war 
with the German language. The policy of 
the 
methods, its violation of 


German government, its autocrat 
treaties and the 
brutality of its methods of waging war 
have no necessary and organic connect 

with the language and the literature. The 
study of the language will not ineuleate 
such qualities into our children. The study 
of Latin for over a century and a half has 
led us to imbibe the Roman lust for 
to intro 


not 
conquest, as a national vice, nor 
duce gladiatorial combats for our popular 
amusement. I have no apprehension what 
soever that the establishment of Spanish 
courses in our schools and colleges will be 
followed by the Sunday 
bull-fights for our peaceful Sabbath-day r 
the Inquisition 


substitution of 


ligious services or by 
questions of religious conviction. 

But assuming even the extreme view that 
Germany is to be ostracised after this war 
and an economic boveott on her commere: 
is to be attempted by the United States, 
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agents have a practical knowledge of Ger- 
man as well as Spanish in order that we 
may study the methods by means of which 
Germany has so successfully extended her 
commerce throughout the eastern and the 
western world? ‘To make the attempt with- 
out a knowledge of the language of the na- 
tion which has already proved itself the 
most successful in acquiring and maintain- 
ing thal commerce, seems to me to be start- 
tied our 
We may rest assured that the Ger- 


ing out with hand behind 


back. 


man nation will not overlook the fact that a 


one 


knowledge of English is an absolute pre- 
requisite to suecess, in her efforts to extend 
the world. If 
this argument holds true of our commercial! 
relations with South America, what about 


her commerce throughout 


our future politician and possible commer- 
the 
In all these places it is 


cial relations with Russia, with near 
and the far east? 
safe to reckon upon future Germany as a 
political as well as a commercial factor. 
Whether on a friendly or a hostile footing, 
we shall have to meet her representatives 
throughout the world and shall have greater 
need of the knowledge of her language and 
her institutions than ever before, for the 
simple reason that we have now plunged 
into the maelstrom of world politics and 
henceforward must shoulder our full share 
of international responsibility. 

But above all we must have a knowledge 
of the German language for the sake of our 
own people at home. We are the cham- 
pions of the democratic ideal of govern- 
ment. We labor in the hope that demo- 
eratie principles may spread to all nations. 
As the leading champion of world demoe- 
racy, we demand that both the domestic and 
foreign policies of a nation shall be deter- 
mined by the people themselves. But how 
ean such policies be successful unless the 
people of the democracy which determines 
them has the knowledge and insight to 
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reach an intelligent decision? Contempo 
rary Russia is one of the answers to this 
question. Democratic leadership in world 
politics demands that, as a people, wi 
should be the best educated nation in th: 
be some bond of 


world. For there must 


understanding, not to say sympathy, be 
tween the peoples of the nations themselves 
and such mutual bonds can be established 
in no way so readily as through a first hand 
knowledge of the literature and language of 
the nations with whom we are destined 1 
labor, either in cooperation or opposition. 
Whatever the outcome of this war, the mor 
widely diffused the knowledge of the for 
eign languages and peoples, the better for 
ourselves both in our domestie and foreig: 
relationships. From this viewpoint the at 
tempt to suppress the study of German 
seems more than folly; and from this view 
point the teachers of modern languages in 
America, have a glorious future in laying 
in the hearts and minds of the people them 
the firm 
world democracy but also for world peace 


selves foundation not only for 

But I must return to my main theme the 
influence which this war is likely to exert 
on education in general and on modern lan 
guage instruction in particular. 

Another result of our experience in this 
war, I believe, will be the demand for a 
stricter and more thorough mental disci- 
pline. As a people we have grown up in 
comparative isolation, in a land blessed be 
yond compare with natural resources which 
it has been our chief concern to exploit and 
develop. Engrossed with our own affairs 
we have never felt the pressure of sharp 
We have known 


nothing of the religious antagonisms, thi 


competition from without. 


race hatreds and the strong political and 
commercial rivalries, which have marked 
the history of Europe. As a result we have 
grown rich, superficial and self-complacent. 

So far as the general attitudes of our peo- 
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land that it must be their future task to se- 
lect the twenty or thirty per cent. of all 
English boys for whom it was really worth 
while to study Latin and Greek. I know 
this is an exceedingly hard problem par- 
ticularly in a democracy like our own, 
where the entrance requirements, the meth- 
ods of and the standards of 
scholarship differ as widely as they do. 
But inasmuch as the vast majority of our 
colleges and universities admit candidates 
on the certificates of secondary schools, the 
solution of the problem lies primarily in 
the hands of secondary school teachers and 
if any true nationalization of our educa- 
tional system is to take place, it must begin 
by the establishment of some uniform stand- 
ards of scholarship. 

But there is another reason why this 
point should be especially emphasized. Not 
only is the high-school education the most 


admission 


that the great majority of our citizens ever 
get but, with the development of college 
and university courses more and more along 
vocational lines, the fact is becoming more 
clearly apparent that so far as the real edu- 
eation of our university students is eon- 
cerned, i. €., education in the sense of a 
mastery of fundamental subjects, the for- 
mation of mental habits of industry and 
general mental development, that depends 
more to-day on the secondary school than 
on the college. A student who has not ac- 
quired these qualities in school seldom, if 
ever, gets them in his college career. Al- 
ready in England a man is known as an 
Eton or a Rugby rather than an Oxford or 
a Cambridge man and the day is surely 
coming when the achievements of some dis- 
tinguished alumnus in this country will re- 
flect quite as much, if not more glory on the 
secondary school to which he owes his real 
mental discipline, than on the university 
where he specialized for some particular 
vocation. 
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But our secondary schools must go a step 
further. Not only must the indifferent 
and unworthy be denied the privilege of at- 
tending our higher institutions of learning 
but a way must be found by which all those 
who have shown capacity and ability may 
be both encouraged and enabled to con- 
tinue their particular lines of study just as 
far as the institutions of this country or of 
any country can take them. For the fact 
that there are many boys in our colleges 
and universities incapable, for one reason 
or another, of profiting by their opportuni- 
ties, while others better endowed mentally 
are prevented by circumstances from enjoy- 
ing the benefits of higher training, repre- 
sents an educational waste, a national loss 
which it must be the business of education 
to eliminate, if for no other reason than 
that of the common weal. Democracy does 
not mean that its members are born with 
the same or equal mental endowment, nor 
that all its members should be put through 
the same course of study,-but it does mean 
that the avenues leading to the highest at- 
tainment must be open to all, that each 
trained man must be used in the position 
where he can best serve the publie good and 
that the best and only the best shall attain 
positions of leadership, if it is to be hence- 
forth the determining force in the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

The third and last influence flowing from 
this war to which I shall eall your attention 
is the demand that education be made more 
scientific and practical. Indeed the prac- 
tical and scientific tendencies already so 
prevalent in our education may need to be 
held severely in check if our ideal and 
spiritual values are not to be lost. But the 
truth that this war is to be won by effi- 
ciency, discipline and organization has 
been so impressed upon the people that 
there is little hope education will escape its 
influence. Only a few days ago I had the 
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trance examinations. <A little later the Re- 
port of the Committee of Twelve, as revised 
by the National Edueation 
went a step further in its demand for some 


Association, 


speaking knowledge of the foreign tongue, 
expressing the belief ‘‘that the colleges 
should lay more stress upon the oral side of 
modern language teaching, that a real oral 
examination should be a part of the en- 
trance requirements and that the material 
difficulties are not too great for the colleges 
to meet.’’ Finally, almost sinee the out- 
break of the war in 1914, the movement in 
behalf of the direct principle in teaching 
has begun to assume national proportions 
by the organization of the various local and 
state teachers’ associations into three re- 
gional federations and the establishment of 
The Modern Language Journal in 1916, an 
organ representing the modern language 
teachers of the whole country and cham- 
pioning the direet method. 

If French, German and. Spanish are to 
become a more vital factor in our national 
life than ever before, if the demand for a 
more thorough discipline in things intellee- 
tual is bound to become more insistent, and 
if that diseipline is to be more practical in 
character then, | believe, the consequence 
is inevitable that the direct principle of 
modern language instruction must receive 
a powerful impetus as the result of the war. 
Our students in secondary school and ecol- 
lege must be taught not only to read 
Freneh, German and Spanish but also to 
write and speak these languages, at least to 
a certain degree. The day is past when the 
publie demand will be satisfied with the in- 
culeation of a mere reading knowledge. As 
President Nicholas Murray Butler re- 
marked in Paris in 1912 ‘‘we must revo- 
lutionize our methods of teaching modern 
languages before we can hope for further 
profitable intellectual and commercial in- 


tercourse in Europe.’’ That intellectual 
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and commercial intercourse, not only in 
Europe but also in South America, I be- 
lieve, we are bound to have and the time has 
come, when the modern language teachers 
of the country, in the spirit of true demoe 
racy, must lay the broadest and firmest 
foundation for making this intercourse as 
profitable as possible not only to ourselves 
but to the whole civilized world. 

It is not my intention here to diseuss in 
detail the chief points in the direct method 
—the insistence on good pronunciation, 
oral work, inductive teaching of grammar, 
free reproduction and free composition, 
genuine reading and the use of realien; nor 
am | going to repeat the arguments why 
this is the best method so far devised for 
teaching the modern languages. Suffice to 
say that it is the only method adaptable to 
the classroom which will enable the stu- 
dent to lay the foundation for a speaking 
as well as a reading knowledge of a for- 
time allotted to 
these languages in our school courses and 
the fact that it has already become the pre- 
France, England 
Germany is evidence of its eminent prac- 


eign within the 


tongue 


vailing method in and 
ticality even if the circumstances under 
which modern languages must be taught in 
this eountry different. | 
want, here, merely to reiterate and reem- 
phasize two or three points which seem to 


are somewhat 


me to be the essential ones in the present 
state of instruction the ones 
realization meets the greatest practical ob- 


and whose 
stacles. 

In the first place the point will bear re- 
iteration that the foreign tongue must be 
made the medium of instruction in the 
classroom from the very beginning. This 
point, I consider important for a student’s 
permanent attitude toward the study of a 
new language is nearly always determined 
by his experience in the first five or six les- 


sons. Insistence on the fact that he should 
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trv ti speak the language and should trv ti cuages |} becun earlier Exner 
yronounee it correctly from the very start other countries shows tha ruet n. at 
s essential if he is ever to acquire an aceu east one foreign laneuage. mav profitably 
rate pronunciation as well as an active begin wl the pupil is nit rt vears 
sing vocabulary of common words and Id. I verv much fear that our students 
mmon idioms. The sooner this practise is yw never att that thoroughness of dis 


begun the better. In my own experience, e¢ipline and that pract maste} f fo) 
winners’ classes in which spoken German eign toneues which. as tl} line cham 


as well as German text-books were used pion of democraev. we s) 








from the very beginning have yielded much we begi: ir instruction eat 
more satisfactory results. so far as the abil tinu t uninterruptedly vel ? ‘ 
to understand, to write and to answer period of tin ie te 
simple questions n German are econeerned mastery : = vrammar tf il S Tl lift 
in classes which had entered college with ity Tha am the ; ~_ 
vo vears’ preparation under the grammar tively short tin But tl wd di 
translation method. Some points about in its practical application until it beeomes 
ruage whi eve! S ent needs t a matter of sé di i . 
Vv can be irnea tter and faster by is ll r! mar ol! i! \\ I 





‘ = ‘ 
euage can be acquired either for cor t has resulted it sn ' , 
re i] y t ? a purposes _ Dec)? ' nes ra ’ } } r? ’ ? 
the spoken language and to eonfin I need hard rep in 
rselves to it until th ss can handle it favor of beginning 1 stu f f 
certain ease and rtainty is the languages at early y 
V rat nal method nh mV opinion Phe nal T tl n i ‘ ver 1 \ 
ppeal to the ear as well as the eve and the rs of the mind, tl rreater 1 
t of forming speech-sounds correctly the ear for speech-sounds, the greater flex 
more than mpensate for any loss in the bil ty « f the v i rvans . 


mere number of pages covered. Through ness of the memory, all p to t 
the large number of words which may lhe and tenth vears as the golden age for the 
spoken in an hour, ineluding both the fr beginning of the study of lang rhis 
quent repetition of those already learned I think, w needed | her 
is well as new ones gradually introduced, and observer Sut the practiea tacles 


the student actually comes into vital econ n t wav of tl al r introduction of 


tact with a much larger vocabulary than modern languages into our sel 1. 


he ever could acquire by reading and trans have hitherto been almost insurmountal 
ting ever so many pages at sight. Be- The fact that only a small fraect f 
sides there is the certainty that the student pupils in the grammar grades pass on int 


will aequire a considerable part of this the high schools, renders it hardiy worth 
vocabulary in an active usable sense. while to begin a foreign language at tl 
Another point which has often been al- stage, if it can not be continued over a ré 
uded to and which, I believe, teachers sonable period of tim The dearth of 
should keep constantly in mind, is the de- properly equ pped teachers—a point to } 


mand that the study of the modern lan- dwelt on later—has likewise been no small 
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obstacle in the path of all the attempts 
made in this line hitherto. Nevertheless, I 
think, it is a goal toward which modern 
language teachers should work and I do not 
believe the outlook is as hopeless as it at 
first appears. 

Many of our private schools receive boys 
and girls at the age of nine and ten and 
even. younger. The courses in these schools 
are continuous and unbroken until the time 
of admission to college. There is no real 
practical difficulty in these schools to pre- 
vent the study of a foreign language at a 
fact, this is 
already being done in some schools. But 
the difticulty at present lies in the fact that 
the language is not continued uninterrupt- 


comparatively early age. In 


edly because a preliminary candidate for 
admission to college may receive credit for 
the subject two, three or even four years 
before the date of his actual admission. 

In our publie-school system the estab- 
lishment of junior high sehools in many 
places seems to me to offer an opportunity 
for the earlier introduction into our sehool 
courses of the modern languages with the 
possibility for the continuance of the same 
over a period which will make the study 
more than worth while. These junior high 
schools include a course of study which 
covers the last two grammar and the first 
two high-school grades. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to begin a modern language two 
years earlier than at present and to con- 
tinue it uninterruptedly for four years. 
With properly equipped teachers and the 
direct method a firm foundation for both 
a speaking and a reading knowledge of, at 
least, one foreign language is possible for 


the average student, even if he does not at- 
tend any higher institution of learning. 
As a university teacher I have made bold 
to call your attention to the effeets which the 
present war is likely to have on elementary 
modern language instruction and to empha- 
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size certain cardinal points, because these 
points lay bare the sins of omission and 
commission, of which the colleges and uni- 
For 
the erux of this whole question is after all 
the lack of well-equipped and enthusiastic 


versities themselves have been guilty. 


teachers. The secondary schools must draw 
largely upon the normal schools, the col- 
leges and the universities for their teachers 
in Freneh, German and Spanish, and when 
the deficiencies of secondary school instrue- 
tion in these subjects is criticised, these 
schools may justly reply that their instruc- 
tors are the best the higher institutions af- 
ford. For the defects of modern language 
instruction to-day, the colleges and uni- 
versities must bear their full share of re- 
sponsibility, and they, as well as the schools, 
need to be reminded that reform, like char- 
ity, begins at home if any real progress is 
to be made toward the much desired goal of 
more efficient teaching. 

If the foreign tongue is to be made the 
medium of instruction in our schools from 
the very beginning of the course, then it is 
necessary that the teachers must have a 
practical mastery of the languages they 
attempt to teach. By a practical mastery, 
I mean not only a knowledge of the gram- 
mar and the ability to read fluently, but also 
an ability to speak and to write the foreign 
language with sufficient proficiency to meet 
the demands of everyday life among the 
people who speak that language. This mas- 
tery does not imply that the speaker should 
be taken for a native, but it does imply that 
the teacher be on a level with the average 
native in all the ordinary affairs of life. 

It is this practical mastery which the col- 
leges and universities must now attempt to 
furnish, not only for the sake of those who 
expect to teach, but also for the sake of 
those who plan to turn their knowledge to 
practical account in other vocations. Col- 
leges must found courses, particularly in 
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first two vears, in which the student ea S S el 
in practise n the use o the foreilg? , f : 
neu It is unfair, as well as useless pDrovisio} c e 
> +} + 
nsist that the secondary school must us tongue as ‘ 
direct pru le in teaching so that tl ssrool : ( n ( . 
foundation for a pra il speaking ability — tablisl il . | Gern 
aid, unless the colleges and univers and Sp S s part of the 
es are going to use that foundation as a admiss and has 
sis for further practical, literary, philo s ! 
] + 
wical and pedagogical developmen Tha yhas vol Next S 
most tf our colleges and universities at ti { . Te) ! Ay I 
present tim do not rer the pportu spa S ? S | 1 
s practical and pedagogical develop req . . 
n t, goes without saving But this def ses I ( 
onlv serves to emphasize the fa 5 freshy 
it the work of the se dary school and aD ! ! 
eg il One nh essen What tl oO! | I 
+ ] ] + 
n hope accomplisi S vitally condl vu i} shin 
ed bv what the other 1s e to Turnis! ft . i? rs . ne 
() V DY I ralal ¢ pera n or both Cal ! I a ! 
nterests I modern inguag nstru navy ? 
be adval aqana be mad ne Tar ! wary ! ~ ! ! i 
r education wl I firmly believe it Is) mas | ( \ 
des ed to become i! } " : 
rtunately signs of this cooperation a wal . : 5 . 
ilready a hand Courses oO! nstruct war W ! ~ ! 
designed to prepare teachers of the modern guistie study s more el 
ruages have already been established Nor is situ 





versity, by the University of Chicago and ness. I re is 

sewhere. Practical courses for the prepa ! pas poss 
ration of teachers of German have already — with teachers ther lands, tl rf 
xisted for many years in the German ng their practica mn 


American Teachers Seminary at Mil diom and widening their expe 
waukee. Moreover, the Modern Languag gard t different met : 
Association has already taken cognizance of used in foreign lands. ‘To som . 
the situation. Three or four years ag mer urses 1} ir universities 
that body appointed a Committee on the — especia 
Collegiate Training of Teachers of Moc gether wit ts pedag n pl 
ern Languages. Their report, which is al tive, while for others there is 
ready completed, will, when it appears, ca of spending a vacat n 
emphatic attention to the deficiencies of our foreign lands. But by whatever means : 
higher institutions in this respect. accomplished I believe that the teaching of 
As a step toward meeting the efforts of | modern languages must be put on this pra 


those high schools, in which the direct tical basis if we are to meet the demands 
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bound to be made upon us after this period 
of passion and force has come to an end. 
In spite of the disturbances and discour- 
agements of the present let us prepare our- 
selves to meet this demand, let us make the 
modern languages a more efficient means of 
discipline and culture than ever before, and 
let us teach them also, that in the future, 
they may become the best means of mutual 
understanding and sympathy among the 
nations and thus one of the firmest foun- 
dations for a lasting and permanent peace. 
HoskINs 


JOHN PRESTON 


EDUCATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
AND SHIPPING IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Tue importance of a trained force at 
home and abroad in commercial houses en- 


gaged in the export business and ship 
operation is far in exeess of the relative 
numbers of such a foree. Out of all the 
persons in the United States trained for 


commerce only a comparatively small num- 
ber will be direetly and actively engaged 
in foreign service. Therefore, without di- 


rect connection established between those 
trained for foreign trade and shipping and 
the business houses engaged therein, there 
is a low mathematical probability that the 


The 


will be 


student and the job will get together. 


cultural value of such training 
great, but the efficiency will be low meas- 
ured by the actual inereased effeetiveness 
of our foreign trade forces, 

The problem before the country will not 
only be to train people for specifie duties, 
but also to connect them with those duties. 
In no form of commercial edueation is the 
entire hope of suecess so dependent upon 
training men to order and training for the 
job. This approach to the problem de- 
velops a series of new angles of considera- 


tion of foreign trade edueation. 


There are many agencies for training in 
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foreign trade and shipping each with its 


own particular sphere, such as evening 
classes for the employed, college courses, 
Not 
the least important of these is the commer 
school. It 


duty to perform. 


correspondence training and others. 


cial high has a very distinet 

There are three great branches of foreign 
trade activities, commercial, shipping, and 
government service. These each divide into 
the home office force and the overseas force. 
We have been inclined to overlook the home 
office : to forget that the success of the over 
seas organization depends largely upon the 
man at the desk at home. 

As the 


who are able to go to college is compara 


number of high-school students 
tively small, in the large high-school edu 
cation will be concerned chiefly with train 
ing for the home office foree which is to 
support our entire foreign trade and ship 
ping strueture. The high-sehool graduate 
who goes to work and not to college, because 
of his youth and inexperience, will not be 
sent overseas as a commercial officer for sey 
Yet he 
which will enable him to take a place in a 
home office, to do efficient work there and 
to rise rapidly to be an intelligent Junior 


eral years. can reeeive training 


executive. Eventually, by keeping up his 


foreign-trade studies in the evenings, he 
will be sent overseas as a representative of 
American interests. 

We have narrowed down the field to in- 
elude only young people, who can not go 
to eollege, but who ean be trained in the 
high schools to do specifie duties. They can 
be equipped with an intelligent grasp of the 
problem as a whole and given a start which 
promises rapid rise from the ranks at home 
to be an overseas representative or execu- 
tive. To funetion in this way should thrill 
the ambition of the commercial high-school! 
teachers. There is an opportunity for great 
and far-reaching service. 
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There are other unit courses in 


preparation by different governmental and 


mars 


private organizations. These will appear 


from time to time and will eover specific 
duties, such as ‘* Foreign Correspondence a 
‘Foreign Credits and Collections,’ ete. 


will be seen that the problem 


Therefore, it 


of ‘‘what to teach’’ is being solved, on the 


one hand by a process of elimination witl 


the training for a definite position in view, 


and on the other hand by a process of con 
effort 


7 


structive governmental which wi 


put into the teacher’s hands the study out 


] 


L1Nes, 


? , ] ¥ 
lesson for lesson, materials tor 


and 
teaching. 

The question of language is only o 
question, vet an important one in the teach 
trade, 


ing of foreign 


think of all 


° ° ) 
It is a mistake to 


foreign service training i 


terms of language. At first the problem 


seems hopeless when econtronted by some 
twelve languages of commercial 


fifty different 


ten or im 


portance, and some trad 
vocabularies in each language. 
There are be 


will 


Again we must eliminate. 
ing established evening schools which 
teach special unit courses or groups of 
courses with intensive study of commerce 
by specifie world’s areas or large countries. 
Such an area as *‘The Levant, Brazil, Rus 


Sla, West 


be made the object of serious consid 


+ 


Coast of South America,’ ete 


mist 
eration from all its various angles, inelud 
ing an ability to understand and speak its 
} 


language, 


principal It is obvious that the 
high-school pupil is too far away from the 
time when he is likely to go to that part of 
the globe to have the cost of the great effort 
of intensive study repay him. There is also 
no time for the study in high school even 
if the 


make the results worth while. 


pupil were sufficiently mature to 
This elimination would leave all language 


study to the evening school, at some future 


time, when the pupil knows his line of goods 
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and whether his work is to be in China 
Chili. But we have eliminated everything 
This will not do either. One modern foreig 
should be 
school and high school 
language habit 
Mueh reform 
this language. The 


erushed out of the pupil by trans 


language, at least, studied from 


an early age in 
to ear, tongue ani 
mind. is needed in teaching 
love of languages must 
not he 
lady went into the gar 
red bench 


A language must be a li\ 


lating ‘‘the pretty 


den and sat on a under 


ereen trees.”’ 


ing thing, expressing everyday ideas of 


evervday people in an everyday way. T! 


phrases and sentences must he made torn 


in the ear correctly. Correct pronune a 


from imitating what | 
fron 


tion comes largely 


heen } eard eorrectly spoken. Starting 


this point, grammatical speech and writing 


for the finer 
follow. We 


teach pupils to hate languages and hate the 


with even an ultimate taste 


works of the literature, will 
literature of those languages by beginning 
wrong end to, in our language teaching. 
What this 
The 
foreign commerce, diplomacy and interna 


tional conference, is French. 


shoul first language be 


language of greatest universality 

To know it 
makes it more easy to learn other Romane 
languages, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish. 
the language habit will aid 
The fou 


More remotely, 
in learning any other language. 
as }] , = . 
dational language, taught in a live man) 
is, therefore, French. Other languages, i 
vocabularies, 


A second lal 


guage, such as Spanish, may be introduced 


eluding their special trade 


may follow later as needed. 


if much good judgment be exercised. 
When to teach courses on 
and shipping is not difficult to answer fron 


foreign trad 
the business point of view. It is obvious 
that the pupil is not ready for a specializa 
tion in foreign commerce edueation unt 
he has been well grounded in the essentials 


of domestic commerce. Four years is con 
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movement to give the training specific ap 
plication to exporting. 

One thing is very evident: there must be 


close contact between the pupil's training 
and the position he is being trained to fill. 

It is obvious that the training for aetivi- 
ties connected with overseas commerce and 


shipping is not logical in every commercial 


high sehool of the country. It will be a 
matter of judgment on the part of each 
institution as to the ability of the local, com- 
mercial and industrial establishments to 


school. A 


close relation established with the business 


absorb the output of the high 
enterprises of the smaller city may be ex 
panded to inelude relations with a near-by 
The 


cooperation will vary inversely as the price 


great metropolis. feasibility of such 
of transportation to the metropolis. 

lin the entire field of preparation for ex- 
porting, for salesmanship overseas and for 
the operation of our 25,000,000 tons of mer 
chant shipping to make a profit in the face 
of the world competition, one thing stands 
detailed, prac 


out. The training must be 


tical and specific with a definite employ 
ment in view for the pupil who satisfactor 
ily completes the course. It is not econeeded 
that such real training is less eultural than 
the humanities. It is, however, the imme 
diate crying need of our new American in 
One 


serve our 


field of en- 


ternationalism. ean not 


great republic better in any 
deavor than by bringing about closer edu- 
cational cooperation with our enlarged na- 
tional and economie life, at the earliest pos- 
The spring term of 1919 is 


R. S. MacELWee 


sible moment. 


none too soon, 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CHILD NEGLECT 


Tuat thousands of children in rural and 


small town communities are being deprived of 


a fair chance for normal development is the 


AND 
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assertion of the Children’s Bureau of ‘ 


United States Department of Labor in a r 


port just issued on conditions which tend 
juvenile wrongdoing in the country. 

One hundred and eighty-tive New York St 
children who were implicated in some sort 


wrongdoing and who came from 


ies we re Care fully studied, and the ir f 


were scanned in ul etflort 


sundings 
over what had led them astray Most 
hildren were of normal n 
about fourteenth were m 


But 


' , 
though one 


deticient. lack 


of opportunity for mor 


and mental training, fer recreation, 
of variety of interesting occupations wit 


promising futures led these children of n 
mal mental power into delinquency. 
conditions were found to be accentua 
who, in addition to 
child, needs t 


some adequate means of 


the subnormal child 
opportunities of a normal 
provided with 
agnosis and appropriate treatment. 


New York State 


Type Oot soelal lite 


The twenty-one 
ties described show a 
as the report points out, can “ unfortun 
Vivid, detail 
descriptions show how the families and 


failed 


be matched in many pk 


munities of these 185 little children 


safeguard them from early temptations 1 
wrongdoing which will doubtless lead, in man 
instances, to wasted, stunted lives. Althoug 
in nearly half the eases the child lived 


its own home with its father and mother, ther 
lack of the 
parents and a disregard on their part for tl 


control on part of tl 


Was a 


rights of others which must have contributed 


to the child’s misdeeds. 

The attempt is made to analyze the offense 
of the children, which range from mere n 
general waywardness to serious 


delit 


The purposeless mischief often de 


chief or 


fenses against property and to sex 


quencies, 
velops because the loneliness of the open coul 
try and the “deadness” of the little tow 
“give the child a stupid denial to answer 
his search for sociability.” Without wise lead 
ership the youthful energy is all too likely t 
small mischief and thet 


the gamut of 


degenerate into serious misdeeds. 


run 
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KINDERGARTENS IN 


TIMI for 


I 


AXTON, of the Bureau = «zest 


Education, has addressed 1 ll kinder 
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associations, they be formed at once, or that 
the kindergartners obtain the assistance of a 
few of the most influential men and women of 
their communities for the promotion of this 
work. 
This is 


importance. 


a patriotic service of the greatest 


SCHOOL GARDENS 
To encourage the planting of 300,000 chil- 
dren’s gardens in New York State next spring, 
the State Defense 
Council announced that, through county and 


the woman’s division of 
community councils, it will cooperate with the 
State Education Department, the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and representatives of the 
United States Bureau of Education, who will 
he director of the New York State School 
Garden Army. 

The United States Department of the In- 
terior, through the Bureau of Statistics, has 
pledzed itself to raise $50,000,000 worth of 
food in 1919 as its contribution to the greater 
food program of the nation. It is hoped to 
enroll 5,000,000 sehool children of the nation 
into a school garden army, each pledging to 
raise $10 worth of food. 

In a letter to Mrs. Alexander Trowbridge, 
chief of the division of the State 
Defense Council, Lewis E. MacBeayne, direc- 
the New York State School Garden 


Army says: 


woman's 
tor of 


On the basis of the work reported by a million 
and a half children this year, the most effective 


plan seems to be for garden work done under 
school control, and aeeepted as a regular part of 
the school program, as is arithmetie or geography. 

Excellent garden work has been done in New 
York already, not only in cities and towns organ- 
ized under club projects and the U. 8. 8. G. plan, 
but by women’s clubs, mothers’ elubs and other 
organizations that both adult and chil- 


dren’s war gardens where they otherwise would 


financed 


have failed. 

We are to have a central office in the State Edu 
eation Building, from which all garden work will 
be directed, and at the present time we are in 
touch with more than half the cities of the state, 
and have our program assured in many of them 
through the local Boards of Edueation and the di 


rectors of parochial schools. But there will be 
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many occasions when we must look to you for defi 
nite cooperation and indorsement in order to er 
ate the necessary local support for this war meas 
ure, and from time to time I will call upon you fo 
assistance in cities and towns to be named. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 
CHaiMAN Bernarp M. Barvucn, of the War 
Industries Board, makes publie the followin; 
telegram which he sent to Mayor John F. H: 
lan, of New York City: 


November 12, 1918 
THE HONORABLE, THE Mayor OF NEW YORK, 


City Hatt, New York City. 

My Dear, Mr. Mayor: The heavy restrictions 
placed on all nonwar activities may now be lessened] 
since the armistice has ended the severe pressur 
under which American industry was compelled to 
devote practically all of its energy to the military 
program . 

The 
tions, due to the drain caused upon the very heart 


drastic curtailment of all building ope 
of our war enterprise, is to be gradually reduced 
under a formula adopted by the nonwar constru: 


Having 


in mind the representation of New York’s urgent 


tion section of the War Industries Board. 


need of new school buildings, set forth in y 
letter of September 6 and again on September 21, 
I regard it as a pleasing duty to inform you ft! 
the obstacles in the way of the school project ha 
been removed to the extent that it gives me th 
right to say to you that this board will be glad t 
have New York City’s application placed before 
so that consideration may be given the release « 
the materials necessary to the construction. 

To that end I suggest that the school board, « 
such other agency as is charged with the respons 
bility, submit to the mayor’s committee on na 
tional New York Oity, which is th 
representative of the nonwar construction section, 
the detailed plans of the operation. They will then 
be forwarded to this board for final action, whi 


defense of 


I hope, and see no reason to doubt, will be favor 
able. 

Let me say in conclusion that the War Industries 
Board appreciates the spirit of cooperation that 
animated New York. It was the same spirit whi: 
animated the entire nation in its devotion to t! 
one great cause now achieved—that of winning t 
war, 

I am, with respect, 

Sincerely, 
BERNARD M. Barvcn, 
Chairman War Industries Board 
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fessor J. S. P. Tatlock, and Dr. J. M. Stillman, 
of Stanford University, have received appoint- 


ments as academic inspectors for this region. 


SUPERINTENDENT J.C. Warptaw, of Atlanta, 
Ga., has resigned to supervise the S. A. T. C. 
North and 
and Florida, with official headquarters at Ra- 
leigh, N.C, 

Proressor THomas ANDREW 
the hygienie department of the College of the 
City of New York, and state inspector of phys- 


work in South Carolina, Georgia 


Story, head of 


ical training, has been appointed chairman of 
the Interdepartmental <Athletie Activities 
Board. This recently 
$1,000,000 appropriation and is composed of 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sur- 
geon General of the War Department, the Sur- 
geon General of the Navy and the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, will have 


charge of all the athletic training of the re- 


board, which voted 


cently created Students’ Army Training Corps 
Units. 

In accordance with the request of the Secre- 
tary of War, President Hopkins, of Dartmouth 
College, retains the same relationship to the 
War Department as heretofore, acting in the 
capacity of assistant to the Secretary of War 
i Relations. 
ments, however, have been made by which he 
is largely relieved of the details of work in 


in charge of Industrial Arrange- 


order that he may spend the greater part of 


his time in Hanover. 


Cartes H. Cunninauam, adjunct professor 
of business administration and history at the 
University of Texas, has been appointed by 
the State Department at Washington as United 
Mexico. Mr. 


Cunningham has been granted a leave of ab- 


States trade commissioner to 
sence of one year to make investigations of 
Mexico and their relation 
He will 
be attached to the American Consulate in the 
City of Mexico. 

Dre. Artuur Hotes succeeds Dr. Hill M. 
Bell as president of Drake University, at Des 
Moines, Ind. He had been dean of the general 


trade conditions in 
to business between the two countries. 


faculties of the Pennsylvania State College. 
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THE presidency of Rollin College, Florida, 
has been accepted by Professor C. G. Fair- 
child, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
perience as a financial agent for Oberlin Co]- 


who has had ex 
lege and Berea College, where his father was 


president for twenty years. 


Proressor L. E. McGinnes, superintendent 
of the schools of Steelton, was recently ap 
pointed a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education to succeed Dr. James M 
Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre, who resigned some 


time ago. 


Tue governor of Massachusetts has nomi 
nated former Congressman Charles G. Was! 
burn of Worcester to be a member of the Stat 
Board of Education, to sueceed former Con- 


gressman Samuel L. Powers, who has resigned. 


JoseruinE Berry has resigned from the pro 
fessorship of home economics at the Univer 
sity of Minnesota, and Mildred Weigley has 
Miss Weig- 


ley has been acting head during the past vear 


become head of the department. 
during Miss Berry’s service on the Vocational 


Edueation Board. 


RECENT appointments at Stanford Univer 
J. Allen Smith, of the Univer 
Washington, as acting professor of 


sity are: Dr. 
sity of 
political science for the present vear; Dr. E. I 
Miller, of the State Normal School, Chieo, 
California, acting associate professor of polit 
ical science for the academic year; Dr. Rich- 
ard S. Curtiss, of Pasadena, California, acting 
professor of organic chemistry for the autumn 
McDowell, for many 


vears assistant registrar and alumni secretary 


quarter, and Mr. J. F. 


to be academic secretary and dean of men. 


Dr. 
sistant professor in the department of physio 


Sumo Tasuiro has been made an as 


logical chemistry of the University of Chicago. 

Ow account of the death of Associate Pro 
fessor William G. Mallory, Dr. S. R. Williams, 
head of the department of physies, who was 
spending his sabbatical year in research under 
the auspices of the Federal War Department 
has returned to Oberlin Collewe and has r 
sumed teaching. 
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war. This corps was officered by graduate stu 
dents who had had previous military train- 
ing. Out of this group of 97 men, 92 men 
have been heard from. The records at hand 


uniformed service ot 
M. C. A. work, 


and 4 are in ununiformed government service. 


that SW are in the 


the government, 4 are in Y. 


Of the entire number, 20 are known to be in 
France. There are 51 commissioned ofticers 
of the army and navy, including 8 captains, 


) +} 


t ensigns, 2 officers of aviation. 


7 lieutenants, 


The remaining 29 inelude sergeant interpre 
ters, sergeant and private instructors in the 
Princeton School of Military Aeronautics, ser- 
veants and privates in medical, ambulance, o1 
other government service, and enlisted men in 
probable that 


there ar 


the army and navy. It is 


among the ® men not heard from, 


SCVE ral in ser y ice. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDANCE 
MATHEMATICS AND THE NEEDS OF THE HOUR 

To Tue Epiror or Scuoont anp Socrety: At 
a time when the great majority of the Amer- 
lack of 


many of our 


ican public realizes that a sutlicient 


mathematical training prevents 
voung men from being able to qualify as artil- 
lery othceers, when the press of the day dis 
plays full-page advertisements to emphasize 
the crying need for such officers, how, in the 
common professor of 


name of sense, can a 


education in a large university be so oblivious 
to the realities of the day as to speak of the 


* dead 


algebra as a “ mummified study ” 


and refer to 
¢ Yet pre- 
cisely such statements are to be found in a 
recent article’ of David Snedden 
in the School Review. 


In a discussion? of some previous remarks 


hand of mathematics ” 


Professor 


of Professor Snedden on the position of mathe- 
matics in secondary schools, I called attention 
to the fact that many of the gentlemen who 
claim to speak with authority on the educa- 
tional value of mathematics, exhibit a sur- 
prising lack of acquaintance with the litera- 


IT further pointed out 


ture of the subject. 
1Cf. School Review, October, 1918. 
2 Cf. this JourNaL, Vol. VITI., p. 54. 
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that these same gentlemen, when they at 


tempt to depreciate the disciplinary value ot 
mathematical study on psychological grounds, 
show either an astonishing ignorance or 

lack of comprehension of available psycholog 


ical 


One is naturally much surprised to discover 


literature. 


lacunae of this sort in the equipment of those 


seek to leaders of education 


But 


wilderment when 


who pose as 
our be 
a writer, who speaks of his 
aloof and 
closed to the realities of present and future,” 


himself of that 


reform. how much greater is 


opponents as having “ eyes minds 


at the same time convicts 
charge by such utterances as are quoted above 
I have felt for some time that some of th 
ill-advised agitators in the educational world 
who have been advocating sweeping changes 
in our school curricula without offering an 
valid reasons in support of their claim, were, 
perhaps unconsciously, perpetrating an in 
justice on the youth of our land who are en 
titled to the best available education. If, 
spite of the multitude of evidence about them 
of the erying need of minds trained in mathe 
matics, these gentlemen remain so blind to 
the demands of the present emergency and the 
realities of the day, I say in all seriousness 
that their activities constitute a positive men 


ace to national security. If any one considers 


this statement of the case over-emphatic, let 
him suppose that during the past twenty years 
there had been no mathematical requirement 
in our high schools and that because of this 
the great majority of our younger men were 
totally with the 
With such 


work on, would it have been possible for our 


unfamiliar elements of al- 


gebra and geometry. material to 
War Department to train the officers neces 
sary for an army of several millions or for 
Navy skilled 


navigators t 


our Department to train the 


necessary to transport this vas 
host overseas, in a little over a year? 

In view of his remarks, I have no doubt 
that 


fact that in the warfare of positions, which is 


Professor Snedden is ignorant of the 


the warfare of the present struggle, it is nec 
essary to have officers skilled in mathematical 
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October 25, 1918 


QUOTATIONS 
ANDREW DIXON WHITE 


Own the morning of Monday, November 4, at 


now three and thirty vears what we sed t 
‘all a full generation of human life—since he 


‘ornell: 


laid d wh the preside nev of ¢ 


vears have been filled with 


service of many sorts. Yet it is as “ Presi 
dent White ” that we sha | rememibe r him It 
vas his own wisl When during his 


adeneys ie was called 


Re rlin he protested with tears li his eves 


his intimate friends against the misunder 


standing that his ambitions were political 


fascinating autobiography in which 


he has himself told the 


and those 


eminent publie 


story of his career he 





university was central in his thoug 


dreamed of it when a rebellious freshman 


t er through admirat | r 
Abroad | earned | the Amer 
miiversity had still to eve \ 1 pr t 
t the you Universit \ 

tual part e creatiol e su 


Curtis related how at Ann Arbor vears 
voung White had dreamed to him | d 

Hlow, when Mr. Whit 
tor of New York, the old Quaker, 1 


* project into execution, Is 
tale. Mr. 
site Mr. White wished it at Svracus 


had his way, his university would 


Cornell 


rnel 
ive SuUunK Nis rtune I I 
I make t accessible But t 
es ot tl Itha site he was } ad | 
is the joy of his life to crown with art 


Art, however, 
Pioneer work came first 
President White's 
fortune, happily, was ample, and his hom« 

an oasis. He shared the rugged convicti 
of Mr. and s 


al d sec nice d earn stly, though never with 


nature had made so lovely. 


wait. 





poverty. 


Cornell as to equality of race 


ht of one who had known strugeg 


} 


the plans of his rugged fellow-worker for t 
iid of those who must work their way Ie 
nore perhaps than Mr. Cornell he hat 
tolerance, and rejoiced to pledge that 
otheer, or 


new university “no professor, 


dent shall ever be accepted or rejected I 

ount of any religious or political views whi 
he may or may not hold ”’—words to be pon 
ered in this day of patriotic bigotry. It w 
President White, too, whose democracy pl ut 
scientific and technical the sar 


with the 


eourses on 


level humanities and insisted 


freedom of election for the studs nt 


large 


though he always urged a choice between car 
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tration and the control of the mind. In 
chool one should learn how to use one’s in- 
tellivence, how to retain one’s knowledge, how 
to project one’s imagination, and how to judge 
nd reason in a sound manner. The ex- 
igencies we shall require of the physical ma- 


ehnine are idk I tical: one should learn to know 


one’ body ind its best use. In our physical 


deve pment of the be vs we shall strive for 


the same objective a in our intellectual pro- 


parallelism is significant. 


gram and the 


Ill. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


It is remarkable that up to the present we 


have in Franee been singularly lax in ree- 
ognizing any need of developing man phys- 
ically and have been perhaps nsistent on 


leveloping man intellectually. 
Spencer says that the strong nations are 


We are 


strong 


those composed of the imals. 


apt to forget the mportance of be Mig 
physiological 


and 


Zz iene 


tellectual 
build. El 


often remains an unused ficld 


mentary Ny 


miust 


and man suffers 


because of what he fails to assimilate along 
these lines in his youth. The most simple 
laws f hygiene are ignored because they 
have not been put forward theoretically and 
fat ti practi il wa Why are they not 
imposed? Why when learning bout one’s 


body sh ild one not at the Same time tearn 
how it functions and what one sl 


t and keep it in condition ‘ 


The mind is an 


organ and in intellectual 


stimulate and train it. Too evi 


effort we 
dently we do not care in the same wavy for 
body: 


sunken chest, 


to this the rounded shoulde rs, 
bent and at 


rophied muscles too often testify It suffices 


our 
] 
i 


: } 
Spina eolmn 


for us to compare the poor, shortsighted, thin, 


vellow student, foregoing any recreation In 


order to pass his examinations, with the happy 
university, to realize 


yvouth of an American 


what a fountain of joy and energy we have 


sacrificed in denying to our boys the mors 
complete edueation realized in an American 


university. 


[It is possible for every one to attain a cer- 
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tain physical standard, but to try to surpass 


it without scientific Ww yuld often 


supervision 


subject one to severe consequences. There 


are certain rules one may follow which permit 
one to judge what the appro measure 
ments, breathing capacity, weight and mus 
cular development of each individual should 
be and our effort in this direction should li 
in helping each boy to realize his capacity. 
In this instance, as in the preceding ones, 


we should not mere ly offer the 


facilities, but 
standard 
Morally 


right to live as a weak 


should impose as an obligation the 
of physical perfection to be achieved. 
1 Wal has ho 


more 


would have to live in idleness or 


ndulge in viciousness. 
We despise the blockhead. we analyz ind 
criticize his writing and we render lift 


Talis 


Shall we continue to ar ‘cpt the a vi 


him if he 


ward vouth as a matter cf course, or shall we 
not consider that it is as great a repr 


I 
a man to fall short of the physieal star 


as of the intellectual? This program incor 
porates practical ideas regarding health and 


the conservation and upbuilding of a man’ 


an advantage for an ad ilt to know t 


art ot self defense. So we shall among otl 


things teach wrestling. In learning this on 


acquires rhythm and gesture. It takes years 


to perfect oneself in this art and to develo] 


the patience which at the ment eal 


proper m 
culates the best point of application of effort 
Boxing. too, discovers resources of great value 


It carries the advantage of inculeating the 


body with a sense of equilibrium and renders 


bravery easier in proving to the pupil ho 
often a quick action will avert a danger whicl 
appears serious. Jiu jitsu merits to be mor 
practised. Many lack strength for them 
it would be well to know how to offset brutal 


skill. 


it combines physical ardor with mental astute 


and 


} 


ity by All fencing is valuable, in that 


Our pupils will learn to handle a cane, 
They should be ac 


customed to the play of the bayonet, as there is 


ness. 


the sword and the saber. 


nothing more disconcerting, nor anything 


which requires to be opposed by greater sang 
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making use of all of our talents for the strug- 
gle of Courage is in part habit 
and mechanism. A quict and pondered judg- 
ment with which to face danger and a rapid 
moment to 


life, great 


decision, mustered at the right 
cope with a situation, can be largely acquired 
as the result of sport. Self inspection and the 
final large triumph of patient effort represents 
vet another lesson of life which can be trans- 
posed from sport to that of conduct in gen- 
eral. Suecess is a total made up of many 
component parts. 

The sense of continuity which comes to one 
gradually leads to a coordination of desire and 
prepares the will for the most trying and diftf- 
cult tasks. Are there any of the traditional 
or eternal virtues which can not be intensified 
by the assiduous practise of well chosen phys- 
ical activities? The taste for physical culture, 
if we are able to achieve it, will become for 
our nation an instrument of moral unity. 

Anxious to form of our boys splendid char- 
acters we shall attach the greatest importance 
The 
events which have led up to the idea of found- 
School a 


to rules of conduct, heart and will. 


ing in the Washington-Lafayvette 


Franco-American entents illustrate in the 


most manifest way the words of the old peda- 


“ 


rogue, Science without conscience is the 


ruin of a soul.” 

V RELIGIOUS TEACHING OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOT 
A systematie moral doctrine composed of 

precepts applicable to all circumstances of life 

We shall see that each 

religion of his 


is given by religion. 
child is 


parents 


brought up in the 
in lieu of parents, we shall consult 
his tutor or nearest relatives. Religious teach- 
ing, the school being non-sectarian, will be 
given outside. 

A respect for the rights of the child make 
duty of We 
institute in the curriculum a 
moral teaching quite independent of religious 
This is the more important, as 


neutrality a tolerance. must 


come then to 


instruction. 
religious beliefs are not sheltered by conscien- 
tious scruples, while moral principles should 
be protected from the doubt which dissolves 


or suspends their application. 
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We shall vigorously insist in the school 
on a morale founded on the incontestable dig- 
nity of thought and will, which places man 
above the animals and makes it possible for 
him to triumph over nature and leads him to 
recognize his obligations to himself and to 
his fellowmen. 

In following the progress of reason we will 
give the child to understand that our life has 
an object superior to pleasure, a spiritual aim 
which one can not approach without devoting 
the best one has in one to the service of hu- 
manity. 

Like all other teachings of the school the 
moral training will have a practical bearing 
life of the 
We shall emphasize the 


on the boys rather than a _ theo 


retical one. impor 
tanee of this in charging the director to find 
means of personally influencing the boys to 
realize not only what life can be when right- 
eously lived, but which will demand of them a 
life conforming to the precepts established by 
common accord. 

Meditation, reading, the example of great 
men, the organization of intellectual society, 
will play a large part in this teaching, and 
we shall eliminate the discipline which creates 
preferring to 
Any youth 


insubordination and defiance, 
appeal to the honor of the pupils. 
so abnormal as to fail to respond to this plan, 
we shall drop from the school. 

AND OF THll 


THE SCHOOL DAY 


PERSONNEL 


VI SUMMARY OF 


It now becomes possible to say how the days 
of the boys will be occupied and what person- 
nel will be necessary to make the school fune- 
tion properly. 

Classes will be held in the morning only, of 
which there will be four, lasting in all three 
forty This 
hours of work 


hours and minutes. will give 


twenty-two class during the 
week. 

Sunday will be a free day so far as school 
work is concerned. 

At 6 the boys will be wakened; they 


have thirty-five minutes in which to take a 


will 


warm bath and dress. 


Breakfast at 6.55. will consist of 


This 
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+ colleges require oc unl 
] college requires 1 unit. 
7 colleges require 0 uni 
Mathematics: 


) colleges require 3 units 


20 colleges require £4 units 


15 colleges require 2 units. 
1 college requires 1 unit. 
2 colleges require 0 unit. 


v0 colleges 


require 2 units. 


21 colleges require 1 unit. 

15 colleges require 0 unit 
Science: 

2 colleges require 2 units. 

13 colleges require 1 unit 

28 colleges require 0 unit. 


Of the nine colleges that require four years 
three that the 
two languages or that 


substitu- 


in foreign language, specify 
four years shall be in 
three years in one language may be 
ted; one specifies that two years shall be in 
German and one year in French. 

Of the nine colleges that require three years 
in foreign language, five specify that two years 
shall be in one language; one specifies that all 
three shall be in the same language. 

The fourteen colleges that require two years 
of foreign language all specify that two years 
shall be in the same language, one limits them 
to French or German. 

Of the that 


year of science, two specify that it shall be in 


thirteen colleges require one 
physies. 

One college accepts graduates of aceredited 
high schools without question; in a second, en- 
trance is based on “scholarship, health and 
character ”; a third accepts as electives “ any 
work satisfactorily completed in high school ”; 
and a fourth accepts as electives “any work 
from aecredited high schools.” 

Subjects mentioned as accepted for entrance 
to 42 higher institutions ranked according to 


the number of units allowed in the aggregate: 


Foreign language group ......... 694 in 42 col. 
History—social science group 1794 as “6 
EEE OE 158 i 
IY Li aech.aicah cts caste homens Maron lanai 153 i 
eee ere Tre 246 ie 


Manual training—domestie science, 131 3 
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Commercial ... ota 75 26 
Teacher training . ; Lh 10 


By subjects: 


Latin . 166 421 
History > oo 412 
English . 153 $21 
German . 142 421 
French 141 421 
Greek . “4 : 22 3Y! 
Spanish 94 331 
Algebra . 77 $2 

Geometry 624 82 

Cooking and sewing 49 p21 
Physies . 16 42 
Chemistry . 16 $2 
Agriculture 43 21: 
Drawing $14 27 

Botany . 384 6 
Zoology 36 } 

Manual training 44 24 


Music ..... ras a 33-201 


Physiography 26 28 
Bookkeeping 7 rer 26 26 
Civies . ee ae 22 17 
Physiology. ; 204 26 
Shorthand and typewriting . : 20 18 
Trigonometry 19 34 
NN ocak ee a eR ewaielexs 18 7 
Biology ore Te a 144 15 
Commercial geography 10 1s 
General science 94 9 
Commercial law .......... 9 18 
ORMGIMOVE 2 wos c icc ccteus 8 21 
Machine shop ...... 5 an aR ke 6 6 
Psychology . . : 54 10 
Commercial arithmetic id 54 1] 
+4 7 


Astronomy 


( reology 


Economies .. ; — 34 7 
Methods of teaching 7 
Commercial history ........... 34 } 
Pedagogy ..... eer te : 3 ! 
Polish .... Re Ss ee 2 ] 
Ds lac uaa be sake eee ec 2 


Normal training reviews 


Geography 
Norse 


— — me TS 1 


R. H. Wetruersee 


High ScuHoot, NEODESHA, KANs. 


1Some colleges accept four units in this sub 
ject. 


2 Some colleges accept five units in this subject 
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Volume I. The Foundations of Science 
By H. Poincart Containing it horized 
} h inslation by Geors Bruce Halsted 
Science and Hypothe The Valu 
Ss e,”’ and “Science and Method.” Price 
S3.00 net 


Volume II. Medical Research and Edu- 


cation 
By Ricnarp Mitts Pearce, Wintiiam H. 
Wetcu, C. S. Minor and other authors. Price 
53.00 net. 
Volume III. University Control 
By J. McKeen Catrety and other authors 
Price $3.00 net 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Lancaster, Pa. Garrison, N. Y. 


Sub-Station 84: New York 
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SOCIETY 
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~ 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 
pe tt i ; 7 1 be It le l ; 
libraries fe e bool : 
even we a ta Wr r- 
mat 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 
106-110 Seventh Avenue New York City 


OPTIC PROJ SCION 


Principles, installation and use of the Ma Lat que 
Lantern, Projection Microscope and M a I achine; 
700 pages, 400 figs By Simon Henny Gace B.S., and 
Henry Puecrs Gace. Pa D. Postpaid, $ 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO., Ithaca,N. Y. 


The first seven volumes of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY can still be supplied at the regular 
price of $1.50 per volume, and libraries and 
individuals wishing to keep complete sets of 
the journal should obtain these volumes before 
the supply is exhausted. 





Important New Books 
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Food and The War 


dire tion 
Dep 


f this volume gives in cle ar 
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h binding 


Prepared under the 


cooperation of the irtment « 


Part I « 
omposition and fun 
have in order to carry 
m. Part II deals with 
luded. 360 pages. Clot 
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Spanish Taught in Spanish 
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Bausch [omb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 





Invaluable for instruction and lecture work 
-an ideal projection lantern for class room, 
laboratory or auditorium. 
Models for either lantern 
slides or opaque objects 
(photo prints, post cards, 


specimens, etc.) or both. 





Equipped with the new gas- 





filled mazda lamp, absolutely 
automatic. More complete 
—_ models for microscopical and 


all known forms of optical 


Combined Balopticon 


projection. 


Because of the demands made upon our resources for some of the government's 
most important military needs, we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall expect 
to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than before, when the world is 


again at peace. 








Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


581 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight 
Reflectors, and other High-Grade Optical Products 

















